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Since about 1934 I have been digging 

into what source material is available here 
in the state archives and at Lancaster 
trying to lind the answers to what are 
to me very in.eresting historical 
questions, 


some 


To be brief, they are simply these: 

1. What impelled the Swiss Brethren 
to migrate to America in the early eight- 
eenth century ? 

2. How did it happen they selected 
Pennsylvania and in particular what later 
became Lancaster County ? 

3. What, if any, were the contacts main- 
tained with lurope ? 

Some would say all these answers have 
been supplied in the general histories 
already written and published about the 
Mennonites. I tind them very inadequate, 
in fact, entirely unhistorical on many 
important points. 

Take the tirst question. \' ost historians 
writing on this point say the Mennonites 
migrated to find religious liberty in the 
New World; a few stress the economic 
difficulties. 

If it was religious liberty that was 
the impelling motive, why did Benedict 
Brackbill in 1710 refuse the free trans- 
portation offered by the Bern govern- 
ment? In fact, all of the prisoners carried 
down the Rhine refused it. Yet seven 
years later B. B. and many of the others 
of those prisoners did come to Pennsyl- 
vania, paying their own way. 

| think the decision to migrate to 
\merica came as a last resort. rom the 
very beginning, the Swiss Brethren were 
evangelists. They would not have suf- 
fered the severe persecution they did from 
1525 on, if they had hidden their light 
under a bushel. In a letter written by 
B. Bo in 1711, we tind in the English 
translation given by [Eshleman that the 
Swiss, offered a chance to- settle in 
Prussia, said “they do NOT wish to go 
there, but want to await the mercy of 
(sod and wish to remain in their land as 
long as they can . the brotherhood 
in Switzerland do NOT deem it. well 
that I, because of fear of men, do not 
help foster the small flock of Christ and 
express the opinion that [ should NOT 
forsake their people.” 

Thus it can be readily seen that any 
proposal to migrate across the seas would 
have appeared to those left behind as a 
running away in the face of danger. 
\iter all, there was no evangelizing to 
be done in the New World, nor was there 
any done in those early years. The first 
Mennonites kept severely to themselves, 
a people apart. 
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| think the answer is to be found in 
trench policy. You may have noted that 
the census lists published in the Quarterly 
by Dr. Bender disclose that the vast ma- 
jority of the heads of families appear year 
after year and decade after decade. Most 
of these Mennonites did NOT 
migrate; perhaps some of their sons did 
from time to time, 

It is true that identical family names 
appear in the Palatinate census lists and 
those of early Pennsylvania settlers both 
in Lancaster and Montgomery counties. 
But take the year 1717 for which we have 
a census list and a year we know re- 
sulted in the migration of more than 300 
Mennonites (Penna. archives). The first 
tax lists of Conestoga give us a_ fair 
notion of the identity of many of these 
Swiss immigrants along with the property 
Warrants issued late in 1717 and early 
1718 in Pennsylvania. 

Yet in 1724, the next census list of the 
Palatinate repeats most of the names in 
the 1717 list. Very few, it seems, had gone 
to .\merica. 

Where then did these 1717 Mennonite 
immigrants co:ne from? Do we tind a 
clue on page 35 of the 1940 Quarterly ? 
There at the enumeration of the “tauf- 
gesinnte gemeinden in der pfalz unter 
mannheim in januar 1732” we tind under 
14, this: 

“die Gemeinde im = Furstentum Zwei- 
bruggen besteht aus den im Jahr 1713 
aus dem Oberelsass durch den Konig von 
l'rankreich vertriebenen, die nun unter 
den Furst von Zweibruggen wohnen: 27 
familicn, ete.” 

I do not know too much about the 
Swiss settlements in Alsace, their number, 
their location, or their history, but from 
reading of the Amish split shortly before 
this period, | received the impression that 
it must have been an important segment 
of the Swiss Brethren movement at the 
start of the eighteenth century. 

| know too that it is a long-standing 
family tradition that B. Brackbill, after 
his expulsion from Bern and until his 
coming to .\merica, had a farm near 
Weiler in Sape on the river Werre, which 
| believe must have been in Alsace, al- 
though | have never been able to locate 
it. 

Then, too, the early settlement in Penn- 
sylvania was called Strasburg and is so 
referred to long before a township by that 
name was established. Of course, local 
historians attribute the choice of the name 
to a non-Mennonite historian, who in- 
cidentally settled there years after the 
name lirst appeared in the early records. 

In your article on the Wengers, you 
cite a book by Walter Bodmer, L’/m- 
migration Suisse dans le Comté de Hanau- 
Lichtenberg au Dix-Septieme  . Siecle. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Why Congregations Die 


\ Summary of the Causes for the Decline 


of Certain Ohio Congregations 
Joun S. Unpre 


During the one hundred and twenty- 
live years following the arrival of the 
first Mennonite settlers in Ohio about 
1800, more than ninety-four Mennonite 
congregations have been organized under 
at least seven conferences. These include 
forty-two Old Mennonite congregations, 
twenty Amish Mennonite, seven General 
Conference, seven Reformed, six Swiss, 
six Mennonite Brethren in Christ, six 
Conservative \mish Mennonite, and at 
least one, the original Church of God in 
Christ Mennonite congregation. In ad- 
dition there have been approximately 
twenty-five Old Order Amish congre- 
gations in thirteen of Ohio's eighty-eight 
counties. 

The picture at present is very confused 
because members or even entire congre- 
gations have shifted conference member- 
ship. Original Old Order Amish may 
be found in nearly all the other groups, 
and Mennonites in at least four 
of the groups. Most of the groups also, 
except the Old Order and Conservative 
Amish, contain congregations ranging 
from extreme conservatism to a_broad- 
minded attitude toward modern methods 
and activities. Some even incline toward 
a more liberal theology. 

This study is contined to the extinct 
Old Mennonite and Amish congregations 
in Ohio: two Amish congregations in 
Knox and Fairtield counties, and Old 
Mennonite congregations in Franklin, 
Fairtield, Ashland, Richland, Crawford, 
Seneca, Wood, and Williams counties. 
\ll of these have one thing in common: 
some, and in several cases most, of the 
members preserved their Mennonite mem- 
bership and heritage by moving to a 
community where strong congregations 
had already been established. 

This is especially true of the two ex- 
tinct Amish congregations. ‘The Knox 
County group settled in a neighborhood 
where land values even in the 1830's were 
already too high to attract new settlers 
from the East in search of cheaper land. 
After an existence of only a few years 
during which they organized a congre- 
gation and ordained a minister, the en 
tire group moved away leaving a small 
cemetery with three graves. The min- 
ister, Isaac P. Schmucker, later became 
a leading progressive mish Mennonite 
bishop in Indiana. In Knox County the 
reason for the death of the congregation 
seems to have been merely a desire to 
purchase more and cheaper land farther 
west. As was usually the case, however, 
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some of the families seem to have re- 
turned to the last. 

The Fairfield County .\mish congre- 
gation near North Berne likewise yielded 
to the call of cheaper land farther west. 
Fairfield lost to Champaign County, Ohio. 
and Johnson County, lowa, so many fam- 
ilies that the aged minister Zook event- 
ually also moved away to spend his 
declining years in the well-established 
Amish Mennonite congregation in Holmes 
County, Ohio. A) few families did not 
move soon enough to retain their in- 
terest in the Mennonite Church. Some 
of their descendants, now non- Mennonites, 
are sull living in Fairtield County. 

The story of the decline of Old Men 
honite congregations in| Ohio does not 
follow so simple a pattern as that of the 
Amish. The causes of dissolution are 
more varied and in) some cases quite 
complex. .\ veritable epidemic closed the 
doors of at least eight of these churches 
between 1870 and 1900. Several had no 
services as early as 1885, 

The Civil War and an annual German 
I-vangelical camp meeting had sounded 
the death knell of a Fairfield County 
congregation as early as 1855, possibly 
earlier. Issues arising out of the draft 
and general support of the war to free 
the slaves seem to have furnished the 
immediate cause for the secession of 
scores of members. But the seeds of 
dissatisfaction in Mennonite ranks had 
already been sown by the pietistic teach- 
ings of the Albrechtsleute (Evangelicals ) 
and the River Brethren. Both of these 
groups laid great stress on a “heart 
experience.” More than one son— or 
daughter of a Mennonite family separated 
himself from the Mennonite tradition of 
faith, obedience, and good works by a con- 
version experience at the [Evangelical 
camp meeting or the River Brethren 
mourner’s bench. The mode of baptism 
of the River Brethren and the Church of 
the Brethren also raised disturbing ques- 
tions in the Mennonite mind. The often- 
repeated “Ya, du bist ein Menist, aber 
du bist kein Christ,” made a_proselyte 
of many a wavering Mennonite. 

But economic considerations —contri- 
buted also to the decline of this congre- 
gation. The digging of Ohio canals 
raised the price of produce, but the canals 
avoided the hills of Fairfield County and 
in order to profit from = the increased 
prices farmers and millers were forced 
lo transport their flour, grain, or potatoes 
twenty miles over the hills with four- or 
six-horse teams. Then too their forefa- 
thers had selected as the choicest land the 
well-drained, steep hillsides. Now cheaper 
land, level land, could be purchased far 
ther west in areas pictured by the real 
estate dealer as literally cobwebbed by 
canals in the near future. This was the 
period when Fairfield County Mennon- 
ites drove to len County, Ohio, literally 
hewing a road through the primeval forest 
for a part of the way. Some of the more 
wealthy settled nearer home in’ Franklin 
County at Canal Winchester and Picker- 
ington but the temptation to sell land at 
a lugh price and purchase cheaper un- 
cleared land in) Allen County was too 


strong to resist. The congregations de- 
clined, the few remaining families became 
secularized, to borrow a word from Carl 
Boehr, and two more Mennonite congre- 
gations became extinct. 

It must be admitted also that the usual 
unwillingness of certain nineteenth cen- 
tury Old Mennonite leaders to accommo- 
date themselves to the changing pattern 
of church life and activity, including 
Christian education for youth and pro- 
vision for expressional exercises, drove 
away the progressive young leadership of 
the Fairfield and Franklin County Men 
nonite congregations. This led to stag- 
nation and alienated the young people. 
Those who remained in the community 
withdrew from church life altogether or 
were drafted for positions of honor and 
influence in other denominations. 

The disintegration of the Fairtield 
and Franklin County Mennonite congre- 
gations furnishes the general pattern for 
the decline and extinction of the chain of 
Mennonite congregations across northeri 
Ohio from Ashland to Bryan: emigration 
in search of cheaper land, a lack of proper 
indoctrination that made the Old) Men- 
nonite peculiarly susceptible to  pietistic 
forms of religious teaching and experi- 
ence, a reactionary leadership that  at- 
tempted to preserve unity by a ruthless 
adherence to traditional forms of worship 
and the customs of the frontier or of 
European peasant life, and, finally, re- 
fusal of the young people to accept these 
forms and customs as valid and necessary 
in Christian experience. The result: was 
an extinet church so soon as the older 
people and their traditions all had been 
laid away in the cemetery. All that then 
remained was to sell the plain little church 
building for secular uses and to build a 
fence around the cemeiery with the pro- 
ceeds. The fence usually lasted until a 
new generation forgot the pious fathers 
who reposed there. 

‘This is the general pattern but there are 
imeresting variations. The Ashland 
County Mennonites were a composite com- 
ing from tive different backgrounds. l'irst 
came the Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
Old Mennonite with a frontier culture 
already several generations old; second, 
Old Mennoniie families filtered in from 
various other places in) Pennsylvania: 
third, a decade after the Lancaster County 
settlers, came several families from. the 
practically destitute Mennonites — living 
high up in the mountains of the Bernese 
Oberland; fourth, a little later several 
poor families from one of the* prinei- 
palities of Hesse; and fitch, two ministers 
and their families and several other fam- 
ilies from the rather cultured, partially 
secularized, if you will, Mennonite con 
egregations in the Bavarian lalatinate. 

With the exception of one of the min- 
isters from the Palatinate, the group 
worshiped together peaceably for several 
years served by a minister from the 
Lancaster County families, a young Swiss 
immigrant ordained at an early age, a 
Somerset County Old Mennonite and one 
of the Palatines. The other Palatine min- 
ister soon withdrew and with afew 
triends and some German-speaking Lu- 


theran and Evangelical neighbors at 
tempted to found a union congregation 
and establish a German) school. —.\fter 
several attempts over a period of years 
during which he preached occasionally 
both to his friends in) Ashland County 
and to another group of Palatines in 
Cleveland, including the brewer, Leisy, 
he succeeded in establishing the Salem 
Chureh in Ashland County. But during 
several periods of discouragement, the 
Mennonite pastor had had his children 
catechized and possibly baptized by the 
Reformed minister from Wooster. His 
daughter was converted in a Presbyterian 
revival in .\shland. One of his sons be- 
came an Episcopalian minister. 

Later both the Salem Church and the 
congregation in Cleveland atiiliated with 
the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Chureh of North America. The decline 
and tinal dissoluiion of the congregation 
is a long and painful story but it can 
be summed up in a few phrases: internal 
dissension, failure to meet the demands 
for [english Sunday school and preaching 
services, and the combined lure of cheaper 
land and more stable 2,ennonite congre- 
gations in Illinois and lowa. 

The few remaining Cescendanis of the 
early members oi the Salem = Chureh 
jomned with members of the prac.ically 
extinct Old) \vennonite Church, also a 
few Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
and Reformed to organize what is now 
known as the Stone Lutheran Chureh 
it is probably the only such congregation 
in \merica. It has a good Sunday school, 
excellent singing, and apparently, a fine 
spirit. 

Meanwhile the Old Mennonite congre- 
gation in Ashland County, which even: 
ually built two meetinghouses, fared no 
better than Salem. The Palatine min 
ister moved to lowa and lost his own 
and several other families in a vain effort 
wo found a congregation in Mahaska 
County. The Swiss minister moved. to 
Indiana. The Somerset County minister, 
after being ordained bishop, apparently 
became involved in an unfortunate land 
transaction and moved on cheaper land 
uity miles farther west. 

But the greatest blow to the congre- 
gation came as a result of revivals held 
in the community first by the United 
Brethren and then by the River Brethren. 
The Laneaster County winister unite. 
with the latter group. Two new minis:ers 
were ordained, one of the EHlessian im- 
inigrants who scems to have been rather 
broad-minded but unable to preach Eng- 
ish and one of the Swiss immigrants 
who was later ordained bishop. The latter 
Was extremely conservative, refusing 
to depart a hair's breadth from the modes 
of worship and other customs brought 
from his) poverty-stricken Swiss) moun- 
tain home. \.eanwhile partly as a_re- 
sult. of dissatisfaction with the bishop's 
strict. discipline and unbending attitude 
and partly to acquire more and cheaper 
laud, scores of families moved to Elkhart 
County, Indiana, or to Mennonite settle- 
men.s in) Ohio counties farther west. 
the congregation in the northern part 
of the settiement dwindled away until 
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only the bishop's family was left. lle had 
become a staunch supporter of Jacob 
Wisler during the Funk-Wisler contro 
versy in) Elkhart County, Indiana, in 
1x70. \fter the death of the bishop's 
wite, he and his children’s families moved 
to the Wisler congregation in) western 
Wayne County where one may: still see 
the Sunday morning worship service con- 
ducted as it was over one hundred years, 
probably three hundred years, ago. 

The other congregation in the south- 
easiern part of the settlement also dwin- 
dled away under the German preaching of 
the more broad-minded Hessian minister. 
Af.er his death a few surviving members 
made a brave effort to revive the con- 
egregation and then most of them united 
with the new congregadon, the Stone 
Lutheran Church, mentioned above. 

The next congregation west of Ash 
lanl was a widely scattered group spread 
over an area of approximately sixty square 
miles in western Richland and eastern 
Crawford counties. The western part of 


the congregation seems to have been 
extremely conservative and the eastern 
sufficiently broad-minded to hold their 


services in a meetinghouse erected as an 
interdenominational project. The diffi 
culty with this congregation was that it 
was too small and too widely scattered 
to be a complete social unit. One of the 
Mennonite minister's daughters married 
a leading physician in the village. Other 
Mennoni.e young people also formed 
social and business ties in the community. 
Those who did not move to stronger 
Mennonite settlements farther west were 
swallowed up in the general stream of 
life around them. 

This congregation is a good example of 
a group too weak to make an impact on 
the surrounding community and too small 
to form a compact, self-sustaining social, 
economic, and religious society. 

Westward from this congregation ap- 
proximately another fifty miles was a 
small congregation in northwestern Craw- 
ford and southeastern Seneca counties. 
liere again was a small widely scattered 
congregation not too well united. Some of 
the members engaged in business in the 
near-by village and later moved to Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, where some of their de- 
scendants are members of the M.B.C. 
Chureh. Even early in the history of 
the settlement some of the young people 
married German non-\ ennonites. —Al- 
though some of them retained their Men- 
nonite membership to their death, their 
life partners kept their membership in 
their own denomination. The children of 
such marriages did not unite with the 
Mennonite Church. This made it easier 
ior their Mennonite relatives to unite 
wih the Reformed Church. The Church 
of the Brethren also proselyted afew 
of the members. Very few of the de- 
scendants of members of this congregation 
moved West. .\s already suggested, some 
moved to Canada. The minister and his 
wife thwarted the efforts of the more 
progressive }:ennonite ministers of Ohio 
to revive the congregation. They followed 
Wisler in the Wisler-Funk schism = in 
1870 and after even the children of the 


wife had united with 
the Reformed Church, the two aged peo- 
ple moved back to Mahoning County to 
live and worship with the Wisler con 
gregation. 


minister's second 


The Seneca County congregation is an- 
other example of a small group unable to 
meet the competing forces in the com 
munity especially when marriage ties in 
vite association with —non-Mennonite 
groups and when the leadership is unable 
and unwilling to furnish a sound, at- 
tractive social and religious life for the 
congregation. 

barther west, approximately another 
ifty miles, was the now extinet Wood 
County Mennonite congregation. — Into 
this thriving congregation of farmers, 
cabine:makers, carpenters, mechanics, and 
millers came a mysierious sickness that 
caused many of the families to move to 
Indiana or to Northern Michigan. But 
this was not the only cause of disin- 
tegration. The settler’s youngest 
son, a gifted young man, united with the 
German Laptist Church and became a 
preacher. Several young men of 
the congregation married English-speak- 
ing Methodist girls, unable to speak Ger- 
man even when they were received into 
the Mennonite Church. A young man 
who lived near the Methodist Church and 
whose children had attended the Methodist 
Sunday school was ordained to the min- 
istry and was encouraged by his friends 
io preach [nglish. When criticism and 
opposition became too violent, he and 
several families of his friends and all of 
his wife’s relatives, moved to Elkhart 
County, Indiana. Only four families were 
left. These held to Jacob Wisler and 
one of their number was ordained to the 
ministry. He preached for a few years, 
then moved to eastern Ohio to a Wisler 
congregation where he died. 


first 


good 


Probably as large a number of the 
descendants of the Wood County congre- 
gation live in Elkhart County as of any 
other Mennonite congregation with the 
possible exception of Ashland County. 

Poor health and sickness caused by 
unwholesome drinking water and a low- 
iving, mosquito-infested swampy terrain 
was a strong subsidiary cause for the 
dea-h of the Wood County congregation 
The primary cause was internal dissen- 
sion between a group entrenched in a 
reactionary traditionalism and unwilling 
to bend to new demands and another 
group, perhaps unwisely militant in trying 
to force necessary and inevitable changes 

The last congregation to be considered 
in this study was Williams County. [ere 
again the pattern differs from any of 
the others. Settlers met here from Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, from) On- 
tario, Canada, from Medina County, and 
a family here and there which had drifted 
in from other Ohio counties farther east. 
Qn account of the Mennonite custom of 
uniting with the church after marriage, 
more than the usual number of families 
in this congregation were divided in 
church membership, several of the hus- 
bands holding membership in no denom- 
ination. This was an element of weakness. 


But the primary cause for the decline of 
membership was the constant bickering 
about the most ordinary details of family 
life and economy. .\ minister was forced 
to paint the woodwork in his home be- 
cause he used alternate poplar and wal- 
nut boards in the wainscoating. That was 
too fancy, too worldly. Discipline was 
so strict that even the bishop's wife some- 
times pleaded with him not to be = so 
hard on the young people. Young people 
refused to unite with the church. On one 
occasion after a young man who could not 
German was chosen by lot and 
ordained to the ministry, one of the mem- 
bers withdrew and never afterward en- 
tered the church. But the congregation 
was disappointed in’ English preaching 
because the young minister died of small- 
pox before he had preached his tirst ser- 
mon. One of the most promising young 
men of the congregation united with the 
Church of the Brethren and became a 
valued influential preacher. Others joined 
the United Brethren. Some have never 
allied themselves with any church but are 
highly respected members of the com- 
munity. 

After) the Wisler-Funk controversy 
Wisler ordained the most reactionary of 
the ministers to the office of bishop. The 
latter, in spite of the pleas of his wife 
and family, kept the old order to the 
letter until his death. Then his widow 
and the one daughter who had united 
with the church moved to Elkhart County 
and united with the Yellow Creek Wisler 
congregation. 

Goshen, Indiana. 
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(Vol. VI, Collection D’Etudes . de 
L’Alsace} Strasbourg, Imprimerie Heitz 
& Cie., 1930. Can you tell me, please, 
where this book can be obtained? 

Apparently driven out of Alsace, unable 
to return to Switzerland or make a new 
home in the Pfalz—is it not true that the 
number of Mennonites in that area was 
strictly limited ?—Pennsylvania provided 
the answer which brings us to the second 
question listed at the start. 

In both Montgomery and Lancaster 
counties, there were settlements of Men- 
nonites prior to 1717, That in Montgomery 
was an outgrowth of Dutch-German set- 
tlement at Germantown many years be- 
fore. That in Lancaster County was made 
in 1710 and a paper | read to the Lan- 
caster County historical society in 1934— 
“New Light on Hans Herr and Martin 
Kendig”’—relates some of the known facts 
about that settlement—there are still many 
questions to be answered, however. 

Without discussing in detail the 1710 
settlement, | would like to note that there 
is a tradition one of the 1710 settlers— 
Martin IKwendig—returned to Europe to 
bring over the kindred of the half dozen 
families that had settled earlier and that 
is the romantic explanation of it. I have 
grave doubts that M. Wh. did so return that 
year, although it is possible that he did 
so in 1727. 

However, another name is mentioned 
in connection with the 1717 decision to mi- 
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erate-—Johann Rudolph Ochs—a_ Bern 
Swiss who resided in London. I wish | 
knew more about him. He printed a de- 
scription of the New World which was 
circulated in Switzerland and years later 
was in correspondence with William Byrd 
of Virginia who was seeking Swiss  set- 
tlers for lands he owned along the Roa- 
noke. Do you know of any source ma- 
cerial on Ochs?) Anything in the Dutch 
records about the 1717 migration? Can 
you suggest from your experience in 
research abroad how best | could find out 
what is available ? 

And at Bern, are the charges for re- 
search in the archives reasonable? lor 
instance, in the letter already cited by 
3B. he says he wrote “some time ago 
to the Canton of Bern to have them show 
ine the grace and privilege of receiving me 
with favor, or at least to grant me a pass- 
port so that | might return to the country” 
to get his family. Do you believe a 
specific request might uncover this letter ? 

| know I ask a great many questions 
and impose on your indulgence but your 
articles opened up a whole new field of 
possible source material for me in what 
has been an avocation these many years. 
even though a non-Mennonite, I am 
deeply interested in this problem and hope 
someday to learn a great deal more than l 
do now. Sincerely yours, 
Martin Il. Brackbill. 


Life of Jacob B. Mensch, 
1835-1912 


My Great-Grandfather 
Rut LEDERACH 


Jacob B. Mensch was born on April 
24, 1835, in Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
On September 18, 1858, at the age of 23, 
he married Mary Bower. The wedding 
took place at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
and W. S. Strassburger officiated. On 
Feb, 18, 1890, their first son, John, was 
born. .\ second, Abraham, who was my 
erandfather, was born on February 26, 
i803. \ daughter, Barbara, was born 
on May 25, 1866. 

In June 1867 he was chosen preacher 
for three churches, filling the vacancy of 
Minister Elias Landis. These churches 
Skippack, Providence, and Wor- 
cester. As a preacher he held some very 
strict religious views. [le looked askance 
at music in the church, and did not be- 
lieve it a proper thing in the home. One 
time when guests were about to indulge 
in vocal and instrumental selections he 
courteously explained his views and then 
excused himself, adding he saw no ob- 
jections to their enjoying it if they saw 
fit. Later, he altered his view slightly, 
for it is noted in his diary on January 27, 
1894 that he received twelve hymn books 
and twelve Confessions of Faith for $12.25 


were 


plus 90 cents freight from Deacon Jacob 
Godshall. And on April 8, 1894, it was 
decided that there would be hymn. sing- 
ing in the church, before the morning 
meetings. from the [English hymn book. 

On August 16, 1908 Warren Bean pro- 
nounced the benediction with outstretched 
hands. Immediately after the service Ja- 


cob Mensch told him that to so pronounce 
the benediction was worldly and took the 
strength out of the words because worldly 
ministers did it. He also believed photog- 
raphy to be vanity. 

Jacob Mensch was a very energetic man. 
lie was quiet, determined, and kind. Ile 
Was great friend of the tramp, 
having sheltered three hundred in twelve 
months. He housed them in a_ tenant 
house opposite his large farm house. 
After giving them supper he sent them 
there for the night, and in the morning 
gave them breakfast. lis kind gen- 
erosity would allow him never to ac- 
cept work from them. One night some 
vagrants stole the beds, so he put iron 
bars over the windows and each night 
thereafter locked the doors. 

During 1808 he visited Lancaster coun- 
ty, holding services, and he, his wife, and 
daughter visited Cumberland, Dauphin, 
and Lebanon counties. In 1809) accom- 
panied by his wife, daughter, Joseph 
Gander, and Abraham Bechtel, he visited 
in’ Franklin county, Pennsylvania, and 
in Maryland. From 1869 to 1873 he made 
trips to Lancaster, Berks, Lebanon, and 
Dauphin counties, Pennsylvania. In 1873 
he and Deacon John B. Tyson made a 
trip to Ohio, visiting in Wayne, Seneca, 
Medina, and Mahoning counties. 

On September 9, 1889, he and Jacob 
Wismer left for a journey to the west. 
They arrived in Chicago on the eleventh 
and in Wansas City on the twelfth at 
2:00 p.m. They then went to Newton, 
INKansas and visited in Hlarvey county and 
Peabody. After returning to Kansas City 
they proceeded to Garden City, Missouri, 
and Olathe, Nansas, back to Kansas City, 
and then to Saint Joseph, Missouri. They 
returned to Kansas and visited in Brown 
and Nemaha counties. Arriving in Ne- 
braska, they visited Gage, Jefferson, 
Adam, York, and Butler counties. They 
then crossed the Missouri river to lowa 
and the Sioux river into Dakota. There 
they visited in Turner and [lutchinson 
counties. Returning to McGregor, lowa, 
they proceeded to Ogle, Stephenson, 
Dixon, and Whiteside counties, Mor- 
rison, Sterling, and Chicago, Illinois. On 
their homeward journey they visited in 
k:lkhart, Indiana, Medina, Wayne, and 
Mahoning counties, Ohio, Lawrence and 
Butler counties, Pittsburgh, Johnstown, 
Somerset county, and |larrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. They arrived at Rahn’s Sta- 
tion close to Skippack, on October 6, 
1889, after having visited 139 places and 
39 meetings. 

On September 7, 1897, he and his wife 
took a trip through the western part cf 
Pennsylvania and into Ohio and Canada. 
They returned on October 15, after hav- 
ing visited 118 places and 16 meetings. 

On January 31, 1906 Mary Bower 
Mensch died at the age of 74. In 1909 
Jacob Mensch sold his farm, a family 
possession, and on February 17, 1912 he 
died, being 77 years old. 

Jacob Mensch is remembered for his 
library of exceedingly rare books, and 
the many records he kept. His library 
which he considered sacred and above 
price contained Bibles and Commentaries, 


also a 


one to four hundred years old, and Al- 

manaes for each year from 1750 to 1909. 

He also leit many records, diaries, con- 

ference minutes, and letters. Hlis con 

ference minutes are of considerable value 
because until 1907 there was no official 
record kept of these proceedings. His, 
which date from 1880 to 1907, are the only 
known minutes ; 
regularly kept. \ 

He lived a tine Christian life and his 
testimony and zeal can still be appreciated. 
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Book Review 

Through Tribulation to Crown of Life: 
The Story of a Godly Grandmother. By 
Iethel Estella (Cooprider) Erb. Avail- 
able fron the author, 918 Lincoln, La 
Junta, Colo. Date not given. Pp. 48. 
2 eo, 

In this interestingly presented story, 
Mrs. Allen Erb relates the chief events in 
the life of her grandmother, Susanna 
Heatwole-Brunk-Cooprider. The — first 
chapter, eight pages, discusses “Why 
Christians Suffer,” without any special 
reference to Grandmother Cooprider. 

Chapter Two tells the story of “Grand- 
mother’s Early Life and Ilistory.” She 
was born near Harrisonburg, Virginia, in 
1839, and in 1859 married Henry G. 
Brunk. The Civil War brought many 
trials to the family. Mr. Brunk’s con 
science would no longer permit him to 
perform the non-combatant service which 
he had earlier accepted in the Confederate 
Army and so he became a deserter with 
a price on his head. For two and one half 
years, he lived in hiding among his friends 
and neighbors but finally with 
others fled to Maryland. 

Knowing the general whereabouts oi 
her husband, Mrs. Brunk with her chii- 
dren set out to tind him, experiencing a 
thrilling deliverance from the army along 
the way and finally miraculously locating 
him in Hagerstown. The story up to this 
point is told in considerable detail and 
thus makes a helpful contribution to the 
record of what happened to nonresistant 
people in the Civil War. 

In Chapter Three the story rapidly 
passes over the flight out of Maryland, the 
vears in Illinois, and the migration to 
Kansas. The Brunk family reached Mar- 
ion Center, Nansas, October 13, 1873, but 
Mr. Brunk was sick when he arrived and 
ina short time he and three of his seven 
children died, victims of typhoid fever. 

The closing ghapter tells of “Recon- 
structed lamilies, \.:emories, and Last 
Days.” The booklet with poems, 
“In Memory of My Sister, Susan Coop- 
rider,” by R. J. lieatwole and “Through 
Tribulation,” by George R. Brunk, writ- 
ten in honor of his mother, the heroine of 
the story. .\| family chart shows the 
relationships of the Brunk and the Coop- 
rider families.— Melvin Gingerich. 
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